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NEWS & REPORTS 


Palestinian struggle centre 
stage in Wellington... 



By DON FRANKS 

Three days of full on action 
recently brought the Palestinian 
struggle centre stage in 
Wellington. 

On M onday 2 M ay, Students 
for Justice in Palestine set up a 
"A n Israeli military checkpoint" 
at the entrance of the university 
quadrangle. 

Students were greeted by 
barbed wire entanglements and 
armed guards of the I sraeli D e- 
fence Force, who demanded per- 
mitsand identification of all who 
entered the" mi I itary zone." Stu¬ 
dents were then able to discuss 
the issues in depth at a large in¬ 
formation stall insidethe"zone." 

The realistic nature of the 
checkpoint gave hundreds of stu¬ 
dents a glimpse of the reality of 
life for Palestinians inside the 
Occupied Territories. 

Tuesday at the university saw 
a lively teach-in and discussion on 
the theme "Is Peace and Justice 
possible in Palestine?". Over 70 
people participated . 

On Wednesday about the 
same number gathered in protest 


outside the I sraeli E mbassy. 

The crowd then marched 
through the centre of Wellington 
to Civic square, chanting: "Free¬ 
dom for the Palestinians! Long 
live the intifada!" 

Protesters carried fourstretch- 
erswith bodies covered in Pales¬ 
tinian flags, in symbolic protest at 
the massacres of Palestinian men 
women and children by Israeli 
troops 

A t the square there was rally 
addressed by a several speakers, 


including A lliance M P Philida 
Bunkle and Green M P Keith 
Locke. 

"The New Zealand govern¬ 
ment has tried to take an 'even 
handed approach' on the M iddle 
E ast and blame both sides", said 
Keith Locke. "Clearly the cause 
of the problem is the I sraeli oc¬ 
cupation." 

"We should not look to the 
USA to solve this problem," 
Locke warned. "They have been 
backing I srael for years" 


...and Auckland 

By KARYN AMOORE 

Students for Justice in 
Palestine (Auckland) recently 
took part in a collection of 11 
short performances at the 
Maidment Theatre, 7-11 May. 

The brief play interwove the 
true story of a Palestinian olive 
grower living under Israeli oc¬ 
cupation, with a poem by Edna 
Yaghi, “You have made me your 
human bomb”. 

Three actors delivered a well 
received performance to audi¬ 
ences of up to 80 people. 

The play ended after the ol¬ 
ive grower was forced by Israeli 
checkpoint guards to choose 
between tipping out his newly 
pressed olive oil, cursing his 
God and prophet, or dying. 

The poem finished with the 
words: 

“You speak peace with the 
forked tongues of your warmon¬ 
gers and then pretend shock 
when finally a human bomb 
blows himself up. 

“You will only be free of the 
threat of human bombs when 
you seek a just and comprehen¬ 
sive peace and when you end 
your occupation of the indig¬ 
enous inhabitants of Palestine”. 


Elderly to suffer under John Bank’s business plan 


By JESSIE CHRISTIAN 

The Auckland city council’s decision to sell 
pensioner houses will have a traumatic 
effect on elderly tenants, Maree Todd 
president of the National Association of 
Gerontology, told a public meeting on 14 
May. 

100 people attended the "Destruction of 
Council and Community H eritage" meeting, 
organised by the Wake U p Auckland cam¬ 
paign, at the A otea M ethodist M ission on 
Queen Street. 

The council, led by mayor John Banks, 
plans to sell all council houses as part of his 
drive to cut $25 million from "non-core" coun¬ 
cil activities 

Ms Todd said the council's plan to relo¬ 
cate some pensioners and introduce market 
rents, threatened elderly people's quality of 
life. A ccommodation was often people's big¬ 
gest expense and many would not be able to 
afford the extra cost of living in private rental 
homes 

A Iso, the upset of having to move often 
led to elderly people prematurely moving to 
rest homes, which provided a bigger drain on 
council funds, she said. 


PeterCrossofWakeU p Auckland's Coun¬ 
cil H ousingA ction G roup, said council hous¬ 
ing was not subsidised by rate payers, but ac¬ 
tually turned a profit, though apparently not 
big enough for the council. 

D eputy M ayor D avid H ay was heckled by 
the crowd as spoke in support of the sales. 

He claimed it was central government's, 
not council's, responsibility to provide hous¬ 
ing for the elderly and low income people. 

H e derided the low turnout at the meet¬ 
ing, saying they could not be much support 
for low-costand pensioner housing. 

Members of the audience replied that 
those who most needed low-cost housing 
could not afford to travel throughout the city, 
and that each person there represented many 
who could not attend. 

Hay argued that once they were paying 
market rents, pensioners would receive an ac¬ 
commodation supplement from the govern¬ 
ment. 

But pensioners in the audience explained 
that means testing mean the supplement was 
only available to those who had less than 
$2,700 in the bank, and $8,000 in assets. 

They noted that life expectancy—and 
therefore the number of years people can 


expect to live beyond retirement—is increas¬ 
ing. So the means test limits would leave lit¬ 
tle money for a long retirement, and no room 
for unexpected emergencies, especially with 
the cost of health care rising. 


• 150 people joined a Wake Up Auckland rally 
outside Auckland’s town hall to protest against 
John Bank’s policies. 

Most then went into the council chamber to 
attend the council meeting, where a Wake Up 
Auckland petition with over 7,700 signatures 
was presented. 

Penny Bright of the Water Pressure Group 
wanted to raise concerns about the polluted 
water from the Waikato river, which will soon 
be piped into Auckland. 

She was refused speaking rights, but over¬ 
came this with the help of a megaphone. 

• For two weekends in a row Wake Up Auck¬ 
land activists have picket outside the open 
homes held for potential buyers of the homes 
the council has put on the market. 

For information on future protests contact 
Sigrid Shayer 3611517. 
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WHAT WE THINK 


Kinleith jobs fight will not be won in court 


Workers at Carter Holt Havey's (CHH) 
Kinleith mill in Tokoroa have vowed to 
fight plans to cut nearly 400 jobs. 

Engineers Union leaders say they will 
fight this battle in court. 

It is good that the union's leaders are 
challenging the company's right to sack 
the workers. It has become all too 
common in these situationsfor union 
officials to accept the bosses' arguments 
about the inevitability of job losses 
However, if the campaign is limited to 
the courts it is bound to fail. No well- 
paid judge isgoing to challenge CHH's 
right to its sack workers 

The teachers' wildcat strikes show 
that industrial action is where workers' 
real strength lies. 

Strikes by Kinleith and other CHH 
workers will make it clear that the 
company will loose more money if they 
do go ahead with the lay-offs. 

★ Socialist Worker will putting this 
message in a leaflet and taking it to 
Kinleith workers, if you can help, phone 
Bernie (07) 345 9853. 



Northcote Colledge teachers on strike. Teachers are showing the power of industrial action 



By GARETH PEOPLERO, until recently a boy 
racer, and DAVID COLYER, editorof Socialist 
Worker. 


There’s a lot of misleading information in 
the media about boy (and girl) racers. 

The NZ Herald, talked of boy racer 
"gangs", suggesting some new form of or¬ 
ganised crime. 

This is not true. 

Most of these so-called gangs are circles 
of friends with a common interest or the 
same make of car. They give themselves a 
name and put a sticker on their car window. 

Typical boy racer activities consist of meet¬ 
ing in a public place on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday nights, then driving around city 
streets showing off their ridesto the bystand¬ 
ers and other traffic. 

They usually end up at a central point, 
before moving to an area out of the central 
city where burn-outs and racing might, or 
might not, happen. 

The main attraction of being a boy racer 
is the satisfaction of owning and showing 
off a car that you've put a lot of time and 
effort into. 

People work hard to build these cars It's 
about the pride of owning a mean machine. 

If you are a real car enthusiast, then you 


the hype about boy racers 


want to be around cars all the time, espe¬ 
cially on the weekends. Like any hobby, you 
live and breath what you love. 

Speed, power, and the fear and adrena- 
linethat goeswith it, arefeaturesof car cul¬ 
ture at every level. 

People with money and status buy expen¬ 
sive, powerful vehicles to show off. Look at 
Auckland mayor John Banks, who owns a 
Harley Davidson, a Bently and a jet ski. 

Working class car enthusiasts can't afford 
to buy the lasted BMW or Jaguar roadster. 

Nevertheless, they are encouraged to 
make their cars go faster and faster. There is 
a big industry selling partsto modify carsfor 
more speed. 

Speeding can be dangerous. Racing cars 
in city streets can be very dangerous. 

But racing is a natural thing to do if you 
have a fast car. And most of the time boy 
racers have no alternative but to race in the 
streets. 

Accessto drag strips has been a demand 
from boyracersand other car enthusiastsfor 
a long time. 

Auckland alone has hundreds of boy 
racers. 

There are some placesthey can go. There 
is a drag strip at Meremere in the northern 
Waikato, and the Manukau city council built 


a burn-out pad in the velodrome a few years 
ago. 

But accessto both of these is limited to 
once a month in summer. That's about six 
times a year. 

Boy racers want to be able to meet every 
weekend to socialise, to show off and race 
their cars. 

Those who want to keep boy racers off 
theroadsshould recognise this, and help find 
or create areas in the cities where car enthu¬ 
siasts can meet, socialise, do burn-outs and 
race their cars, every weekend. 

Politicianslike John Banksand LabourMPs 
Clayton Cosgrove and J udith lizard, are not 
interested in such sensible solutions. 

They're happy to see a panic about boy 
racersso they can introduce harsh new laws, 
like the Land Transport (Street and Illegal 
Drag Racing) Amendment Bill, which will al¬ 
low police to confiscate cars. 

This is another part of the "tough on 
crime" smokescreen which does nothing to 
address the real problems of ordinary peo¬ 
ple—in this case the boredom and frustra¬ 
tion of life under capitalism. 

Boy racers don't have to passively accept 
this victimisation. They can organise and 
campaign to stop the new law and to de¬ 
mand accessto drag racing areas. 
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Labour Party congress: lobby and counter-conference 


Conference and lobby help build 
a ‘movement of movements’ 


The Peace & Justice counter-conference and lobby of Labour Party 
congress took place in Wellington on May 17 and 18. GRANT MORGAN, 
the organiser of these events, assess the weekend. 


Behind a banner proclaiming "Peace & J us- 
tice— we o ppose armed glo bal i satio n with ou r 
minds & our bodies", a wide range of activ¬ 
ists, leftists, unionists and analysts spoke out 
against corporate and military globalisation 
and put forward proposals for grassroots al¬ 
ternatives. 

T he P eace & J u sti ce conference in Welling¬ 
ton last Friday drew 80 participants. They 
came from environmental, union, A lliance, 
Green, socialist, student and peace back¬ 
grounds 

A positive outcome was a willingness to 
work more closely together across the left. 
There was broad agreement with the strate¬ 
gic perspective of building a "movement of 
movements" with the critical mass to pose a 
real alternative to the system. 

The next day, many conference goers took 
part in the lobby of Labour's election year 
congress 60 lobbyists stood outside the main 
entrance handing out literature, speaking on 
the sound system and holding placards. A 
dozen from the Seafarers Union were defend¬ 


ing jobs on the N ew Zealand coast. G E -free 
activists criticised Labour's performance on 
this key environmental issue. A Socialist 
Worker contingent focused on the right to 
strike, U S war movesand the alternatives aris¬ 
ing from global mobilisationsagainstcapital¬ 
ism and war. Student activists campaigned 
against fees, debt and free trade. Other lob¬ 
byists raised issues like privatisation and war. 

The lobby's positives included: 

(1) Dozens of Labour Party delegates 
proudly wore G E -free stickers and freedom 
to strike badges into their congressThis will 
have ripples in Labour Party branches around 
the country. 

(2) A commitment was won from Labour's 
hierarchy to talk with the Seafarers Union 
about saving jobs 

(3) The threat of teachersjoining the lobby 
en masse forced Labour's hierarchy into an 
improved offer in their contract dispute.This 
new offer is still considered inadequate by 
teacher militants, who were warned off par¬ 
ticipating in the lobby by their union leaders. 


B ut at least it shows teachers and other work¬ 
ers that a supposedly inflexible government 
can be shifted by direct political action. 

(4) N ew activists were won to the anti-capi¬ 
talist and socialist movements. 

There were weaknesses in both events. 
These included the modest numbers who par¬ 
ticipated, the stay-away byA llianceand G reen 
leaders who didn't want to be seen protesting 
against their actual or potential coalition part¬ 
ner, and the gender and ethnic imbalances in 
the speaker line-up. Some of the weaknesses 
stemmed from the frantic rush to organise 
grassroots alternatives to a Labour Party con¬ 
ference which until recently we thought would 
be held in A ugust or September, not M ay. 

H owever, the general feedback from par¬ 
ticipants was that both events were very 
worthwhile and generated some positives 
which will help our side in the process of build¬ 
ing a better world. 

Conference delegates gave a round of ap¬ 
plause to the students association at Victoria 
U niversity for al I owi ng the free use of thei r h al I. 



Participants at the conferences’ final session pose in front of the Peace & Justice banner 
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Labour Party congress: lobby and counter-conference 


Corporate 
& Military 
Globalisation 


NICKY HAGER, is a well-known researcher and writer. 

Why it is that the United States—which does not have 
land boarders with belligerent people threatening to 
attack it—has by far the largest military in the world? 

The way to answer this questions is look at some 
other questions 

Why is a country with such a tiny proportion (under 
5%) of the world's population using such a huge per¬ 
centage of the world's resources ... energy, oil, food? 
Why are its companies using so much land in other 
countries? 

I nstead of looking at it as some new phenomenon, 
called "globalisation" —something to do with the 
internet—I like to look back to the Romans. 

What was it that allowed the people of Italy to be 
ruling what was in those days the whole of their known 
world? 

The first thing was military force, (which they usu¬ 
ally didn't use). 

That allowed them to set up a complex systems of 
administration.There were token governmentsor mili¬ 
tary governments, which arranged the taxation and the 
transfer of the wealth and resources of N orth A frica, 
the M iddle E ast and E urope back to R ome. 

Exactly the same story applies to the British, and 
other colonial countries of E urope, more recently. 

The same thing explains to us the inequality in the 
world today. 

0 ne half of it isthe U nited States' military force. 

The other side—the equivalent of the colonial ar¬ 
rangements of the Romans or the British—is the World 
Trade 0 rganisation and those other legal systems and 
the political influence, that allow the wealth of coun¬ 
tries all round the world to be cycled back to a few rich 
ones. 

It's our job to explain that to people, so they can get 
a clearer view of what's happening in the world and 
how we can change it. 


We reprint 
extracts 
from NICKY 
HAGER’S 
talk In the 
“Corporate & 
Military 
Globalisation” 
session and 
GRANT 
BROOKES’ 
talk in the 
“Grassroots 
Alternatives: 
Seattle to 
Italy & 
Argentina” 
session. 


Strikers march in Rome 
during last month’s 
general strike 


Grassroots 
Alternatives: 
Seattle to Italy 
& Argentina 

GRANT BROOKES, is a member of the Socialist 
Workers Organisation. 

“Anti-capitalism” was a new term coined in response 
to a change in political protest seen on the streets of 
Seattle. 

There were trade unionists, anti-sweatshop groups, 
environmentalists, small farmers, gay rights activists, 
feminists, human rights activists, and so on. 

A nd each group was beginning to see how it was 
part of a common struggle. 

The anti-capitalist mood is developing here, too. 

The first major expression was the 15,000-strong 
march against G E in Auckland last September. 

Since then, we've seen anti-war protests and the big¬ 
gest pro-Palestinian demos ever seen in this country. 
U nion membership and workers' struggles are up. 

So the space for building a grassroots alternative 
does exist. 

I n Italy above all the movement of movements has 
been taken up by organised workers 

Last month, 11 million workers joined a general 
strike. A worker from Florence said: "We're striking 
against everything". 

I n A rgentina huge protests have forced the govern¬ 
ment to default on repayments of its $130 billion debt 
to overseas banks. 

These protests have given rise to a new form of mass 
democracy— the popular assemblies.These are neigh¬ 
bourhood forums, which allow the movement of move¬ 
ments to organise independently. 

In 1998, Labour-type governments were in power 
in 12 out of 15 E ropean U nion states D isillusionment 
with one after another has given the far-right a real 
opening. 

This shows what might happen if we don't create a 
grassroots alternative. 
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Labour Party congress: lobby and counter-conference 


THE BUZZ TO CONTI NUE 
THE STRUGGLE 


MIKE WILLIAMS, secretary of 
the Wellington Branch of the 
Seafarers Union, took part in 
both the conference and the 
lobby. He talked to Socialist 
Worker about the weekend and 
the Seafarers’ campaign for the 
re-regulation of NZ shipping. 

Not a bad couple of days. 

It was good to get all the left 
together and discuss things. It 
makes you feel better, it gives 
you that buzz to continue the 
struggle. 

I think the lobby had a big 
impact. 

We talked to a lot of the del¬ 
egates A lot of them were trade 
union people, going through the 
same things in their own indus¬ 
tries, for example teachers and 
nurses 

Wetalked to them abouttheir 
concerns and our concerns. 

I was invited in to talk to the 
[transport] minister, Mark 
G osche, about our industry and 
the concerns about the demise of 
the maritime industry. 

I passed on our concerns from 
our protest outside. 

We want accountability from 
M Ps 

The Labour Party said in op¬ 
position that they would return 
to regulation on the New Zea¬ 
land coast, and they never deliv¬ 
ered. They said they would en¬ 
sure our industry survives That 
didn't happen. 

I pointed outto M ark G osche 
ashipthatwasin portthatday— 
the Sydney Express— where the 
crew was taking some action. 

The company— P&O Nedloyd, 
a well known multinational corpo¬ 
rate—is saying: "It's cheaper to 
hire a Filipino crew, and that's 
what we're going to do". 

We wanted G osche to meet 
with our rank-and-file members. 
H e's agreed to speak to meetings 
inAuckland and Wellington. 

We're pleased with that, that 
he's going to hear us 

We intend to push this cam¬ 
paign duringthiselection, and let 
every politician know that about 
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our concerns. 

We will be getting the message 
across by pamphlets, ads in pa¬ 
pers, talking to public meetings, 
and with some street theatre. 

A nd by lobbying the political 
parties, particularly the Greens, 
the A I Nance, the new A nderton 
party and Labour in particular. 
We probably wouldn't bother 
with National and A ct. 

We live in a maritime nation, 


that depends on its imports and 
its exports We intend to play a 
role in that. 

We believe that if its good 
enough for multinational ship¬ 
ping corporates to comeforthe 
cargo and make big money on 
our exports, it's also fair that 
they take N ew Z ealand crew as 
well. 

A nd if we have to fight to get 
that, then that's what we'll do. 



Socialist Worker also asked Mike about how the union approaches 
Filipino workers, like the ones replacing NZ seafarers on the Sydney 
Express. 

For them its a job that they didn’t have before. 

Our enemies are not the Filipinos, the Indiansor other races who 
are being exploited. 

We ought not to jump on the employer’s wagon and abuse people 
who are there to get food on the family table and a roof over their 
heads. 

Itsthe union’s job to also look after these people. 

We try and help them build up their wages and conditions and so 
that everyone around the globe will have a chance, so that there’s a 
world wage. 

Some people say that’s a catch 22 question. 

T hey might be a different race, but exploitation is no good for no 
one, it doesn’t matter what race. 
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Labour Party congress: lobby and counter-conference 


VOICES OF 
THE LEFT 

Some 60 people joined the lobby 
outside the Labour Party congress. 

Socialist Worker talked to several 
lobbyists and one delegate, about why 
they were there, and the issues they 
thought the Labour-led government 
should be addressing. 



JANI JOHANSEN, 

A delegate to the Labour 
Party congress from 
Christchurch and Labour list 
candidate number 69. 

What are the main issues at this 
conference? What would you 
like to see discussed? 

For the first time in a long time, 
we've got a social democratic gov¬ 
ernment in power, for me it’s im¬ 
portant that the benefits of that are 
given to young people. 

Things like work for the dole for 
young people, I’m totally against. 
[I support] more rights for young 
workers, better pay and jobs. 

This country was destroyed 
over 20 years. We’ve still got a long 
way to go in rebuilding it. 

We’ve got to make sure we're 
not weak in changing things that 
need to be changed. 

Winz is the classic example, 
they’re still treating people like shit. 
Three years of a Labour govern¬ 
ment and we’ve still got govern¬ 
ment departments dehumanising 
people and not having any respect 
for the fact that there are people 
out there who are still suffering. 

I'm not supportive of globalisa¬ 
tion. 

We should be honest who we’re 


dealing with. Look at America and 
what they’re doing now, introduc¬ 
ing new tariffs and new protections. 

I think maybe we’ve been too 
quick to embrace them and talk 
about free trade with them. 

It’s a misconception to think 
that, in a global market, the big 
players will have any regard for 
small countries like New Zealand. 

I suppose I'm old fashioned. I 
don’t see anything wrong with pro¬ 
tecting ourselves from overseas 
influences. 

As a Labour Party activist, how 
do you think these things could 
be changed? 

There’s always the internal party 
mechanisms, and I think it's really 
important to use those where you 
can. 

One of my key things about 
being involved with politics is that 
it’s about empowering people, 
about giving them the information 
and getting them involved in the 
process. 

Not everything I believe in is 
consistent with Labour Party val¬ 
ues, likewise they probably don't 
support everything that I do. 

I think it's much better to have 
people like me working from within, 
and working with people on the 
outside, than just having no one in¬ 
side. 

We don’t want people in a po¬ 
litical party that just reaffirm what 
the leadership says. You need peo¬ 
ple to challenge. 

That’s true of any political 
party, but even more so of a so¬ 
cial democratic party that’s in 
power, because we do have so 
much work to do towards repair¬ 
ing this country. 



KEVIN 

I’m here to show solidarity with fel¬ 
low workers in New Zealand and 
internationally. 

To show Labour up for what 
they are—a pro-business party. 

And [because of] the issues of 
anti-GE and support for the Pales¬ 
tinians. 

They’re issues that should be 
raised inside this conference, but 
basically won’t be. So we’re out 
here trying to do our bit. 



JULIE BLAIR, 

Seafarer 

It’s about justice and equality and 
a decent life for everyone, not just 
those with money. 

That’s what I’ve always be¬ 
lieved. Everyone is equal and has 
equal opportunities to share in eve¬ 
rything the world has to offer, not 
just a few. 

Money decides; who you are, 
what you do, if you can afford hos¬ 
pital treatment. 

I think that’s everyone’s right. 
Everyone should demand it. You 
shouldn’t have to get in queues for 
hospital treatment, or not be 
treated at all. 

It’s sad that people don’t feel 
that strongly and get out there and 
do something about it. Because 
while they’re not, they’re not the go¬ 
ing to get it, are they? 

Like the Iraq issue, where the 
US has let children suffer, by de¬ 
nying them medical supplies. And 
most New Zealanders don’t give a 
fuck, because it’s out of sight out 
of mind. But that doesn’t make it 
right. 


Then we get to my position 
when we say: “what can we do?” 
That’s why we’re here I guess. 

And I must say, I’m heartened 
by the global protests against mul¬ 
tinationals. 

1 was [a protester] in the Viet¬ 
nam War era. It’s an on-going 
struggle, it’s never, ever going to 
stop. 

Now we’re a handful of people 
trying to find new ways of improv¬ 
ing everything for everyone. 



HEATHER 

I’m here cause I'm really con¬ 
cerned that they’re going to release 
genetic engineering wholesale into 
our environment next year. 

It’s completely irreversible. 
There’s huge scientific doubt about 
the process they use to test safety. 
The effects in the long term could 
be disastrous. 



JASMINE 

I’m from Victoria University Stu¬ 
dents Association, here with the 
student debt pamphlet. 

Last week we were getting pe¬ 
titions for the universal student al¬ 
lowance, which is what we’re try¬ 
ing to push more that free educa¬ 
tion. We think that it is realistic. 

Alliance did a costing on the 
universal student allowance and 
found that it would cost approxi¬ 
mately $5 million to re-instate, 
which is a lot better for the nation 
as a whole than the scheme as it 
is now. 
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Labour Party congress: lobby and counter-conference 



NICK KELLY, is a former chair of Rimutaka 
Labour Electorate Committee and current 
Labour Party member. 

A vocal critic of many of his party’s 
policies, Nick was arrested as he tried to 
enter the Labour Party Congress. 

In the following articles Nick gives his 
thoughts on the current state of the 
Labour Party. 


A SAD DAY FOR DEMOCRACY 


Labour has reached an all-time low when it 
puts its own members in prison for trying 
to attend the party conference. However at 
this weekend’s [18-19 May] Labour 
conference this is exactly what happened. 

When attempting to enter the conference I 
was stopped by Labour Party council member 
Paul Tolich, who last year removed me from 
the conference when I shouted at H el en Clark. 

M rTolich became abusive to me, telling me 
I had no right to attend the Labour conference. 

I showed him my Labour Party member¬ 
ship card (number—0240098), and a writ¬ 
ten invitation from H elen Clark sent to all 
Labour members. 

I told M rTolich I would not repeattheac¬ 
tion I took last year. H e refused to listen. 

I n the end, I was told I had been given a 
trespass notice. 

I decided to join the lobby outside, which 
continued until midday. 


J ust before 2pm I attempted to enter again. 
I showed my membership card and invitation 
from H elen Clark. 

I was arrested, handcuffed and taken away 
in a police car. 

I stated to police that: "A s a member of 
the Labour Party, it is my democratic right 
to attend the Labour Party conference". 

After I had been in the cells for over an 
hour, a police officer came and said, "I've never 
known this to happen before, but a very sen¬ 
ior officer hasjustdemanded you be let go im¬ 
mediately and that all charges be dropped". 

It angers me that by trying to exercise my 
democratic right I was treated likea common 
criminal. 

It is disgraceful that the Labour Party has 
once again used our police force as a way of 
settling a party dispute. 

Thefifth objective of the Labour Party is 
"democratic socialism". It is a sad day— not 


Why I lobbied the 
Labour conference 

I joined the Labour Party in 1997. 

I thought this would be a government 
to help the workers and do things in the 
best interests of the people of this coun¬ 
try, after 15 years of the madness of the 
new right. 

This hasn't been the case, they've con¬ 
tinued the same old policies. Now, they 
won’t even let L abour Party members into 
a L abour Party conference to oppose these 
things. 

I think the "third way” [between free 
market and left-wing policies] is no differ¬ 
ent to the old right, better spin-doctoring, 
that’s all it is. 

A Iso, I feel that the Labour Party are 
betraying the workers who put them into 
power. 

It is still basical ly the party that wo rkers 
vote for. 

M ostof these people believe Labourto 
be more left-wing that it really is. 

So I think the point of this lobby is to 
expose this and show that this party does 
not represent what it claims to. It repre¬ 
sents business interests, not people. 


just for the Labour Party, but for democracy 
generally—when people are sent to prison 
by the government for exercising their 
democratic rights. 


TALKING UNION 


THE MEANEST EMPLOYER IN THE LAND 


By DON FRANKS 

“Our Government puts a high 
priority on social inclusion and 
participation... the economy 
needs to deliver to all our 
people.” 

That's what prime minister 
Helen Clark announced at the 
2001 Labour party conference. 

Half-a-year on from that fine 
sounding announcement, Clark's 
government is fighting tooth and 
nail to impose wage cuts on its 
own employees. Angry striking 
teachers are calling Labour “the 
meanest employer in the land.” 

Teachers are not the only 
workers Labour leaders are es¬ 
tranged from. 

Analysing Clark’s recent con¬ 
ference speech, political com¬ 
mentator John Armstrong noted: 


“She gave Labour’s utterly 
conventional economic strategy 
the heaviest plug. Traditional La¬ 
bour rallying cries, such as im¬ 
proving health care and housing 
received far less attention.” 

Armstrong observed that La¬ 
bour was actively seeking support 
from National voters, because: 

“Labour needs some centre 
ground insurance to compensate 
for voter apathy in its poor urban 
electorates” 

The blunt refusal of finance 
minister Michael Cullen to discuss 
seafarers' grievances outside the 
conference was a further sign of 
Labour leaders’ distance from 
workers’ problems. 

And Labour officials' insistence 
that police arrest a dissident party 
member showed an ugly ten¬ 
dency to suppress the slightest 


opposition. 

Suppressing the hard issues 
doesn't make them vanish. 

As Green Party co-leader Rod 
Donald commented: 

“The memories of 1984-1990 
are still fresh in voters minds and 
they remember the arrogance of 
that Labour government. Today 
many voters are unhappy with 
Labours sycophancy towards 
US President George W Bush 
and its stand on free trade, ge¬ 
netic engineering and the war in 
Afghanistan.” 

Council of Trade Unions (CTU) 
President Ross Wilson told La¬ 
bour’s conference: 

“We are not a chorus for the 
Labour Party political act. The 
CTU is a coalition of diverse in¬ 
terests with our own policies and 
objectives.” 


Ross Wilson also reminded the 
conference of the unions current 
claim for a minimum of four weeks 
annual paid leave—an Alliance 
claim that Labour leaders are 
dead against. 

This expression of independent 
union interests is in sharp contrast 
to the blank cheque loyalty pledges 
afforded to Labour by former CTU 
president Ken Douglas. 

The last Ken Douglas speech 
to a CTU meeting was a sustained 
attack on the idea of claiming four 
weeks holiday. 

The more militant CTU stand 
of today is an expression of in¬ 
creasing discontent among some 
workers. That discontent will inevi¬ 
tably burst the empty champagne 
bubble which some Labour lead¬ 
ers would like to substitute for a 
workers’ movement. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Western powers can claim no credit 
for East Timor’s independence 



By VAUGHAN GUNSON 

On May 20, officials and 
dignitaries from a host of 
countries and the United 
Nations descended on East 
Timor to attend official 
independence celebrations in 
Dili. 

Present were ex-U S president 
Bill Clinton, Australian prime 
minister John Howard, and our 
own H elen Clark. 

These leaders have tried to 
claim some of the credit for E ast 
Timor's independence. 

Helen Clark, before leaving 
for Dili, said that New Zealand 
can be very proud of its contri¬ 
bution towardsE astTimor'stran- 
sition to independence. 

The focus of this claim is the 
5,500 NZ troopsthat have served 
in East Timor since September 
1999. 

Y etfor 24 years successive N ew 
Zealand governments—both Na¬ 
tional and Labour—actively sup¬ 
ported the I ndonesian occupation. 

A long with its senior partners, 
theU S and Australia, our govern¬ 
ment helped train and supply the 
I ndonesian military. 

Theydid not object as the mili¬ 
tary murdered 200,000 people 
(one third of E astTimor's popu¬ 
lation) in thefirstten yearsof the 


occupation. 

U p until 1998, the N Z govern¬ 
ment's official policy was that 
E astTimor would never be inde¬ 
pendent of I ndonesia. 

This is the history that many 
of those attending the independ¬ 
ence celebrations would like 
swept under the table. 

What has been achieved isthe 
result of the long hard struggle of 
the E ast Timorese people them¬ 
selves. A nd by the democracy 
movement in I ndonesia, who top¬ 
pled the dictator Suharto in 1998. 

A s well, the network of inter¬ 


national activists and campaign¬ 
ers, like those in New Zealand 
who have worked tirelessly for 
many years, played a part, putting 
pressure on Western powers to 
change their policy towards East 
Timor. 

These same powers, however, 
are also motivated by the poten¬ 
tial profits to be made in the re¬ 
gion, chiefly from oil. 

A ustralia signed an agreement 
in 1989 with Indonesia over oil 
and gas reserves in theTimor Sea. 
The foundations for that agree¬ 
ment were laid by A ustral ia'sfor- 


mal recognition of Indonesia's 
annexation of E astTimor in 1978. 

Now Australia is pursuing an 
agreement with E ast Timor, and 
is pressuring the fledgling coun¬ 
try to cede large portions of the 
known undersea oil reserves to 
A ustralia. 

The huge deployment of A us¬ 
tralian and New Zealand 
troops—the largest since the Vi¬ 
etnam war—has put companies 
from the two countries i n the box 
seat when it comes to securing 
business opportunities in East 
Timor. 

In October 2000, Fletcher 
Challenge tried to buy into A us¬ 
tralian oil exporter Petroz on the 
back of potential profits to be 
made from oil in theTimor Sea. 

New Zealand businesses have 
also been quick to secure lucra¬ 
tive UN contracts as parts of East 
Timor's infrastructure are rebuilt. 
These businesses hope to estab¬ 
lish a foot-hold in other areas of 
the small economy. 

There are economic and stra¬ 
tegic military goals behind the 
new willingness of Australian, 
New Zealand and US govern¬ 
ments to intervene in E astTimor. 
Their statements about support¬ 
ing the East Timorese people 
have been hypocritical in the ex¬ 
treme. 


Free market prescription will impoverish East Timor 


According to a recent United Nations Human 
Development Report on East Timor, nearly half the 
population live on less than US$0.55 a day. Life 
expectancy is only 57 years, while 59% of the 
population is illiterate. 

By any measure, East Timor is one of the most im¬ 
poverished countries on earth. 

And if the international capitalist institutions like the 
IMF and World Bank get their way the population will suffer 
more. 

At an international “donors” meeting held a week be¬ 
fore the independence celebrations, IMF and World Bank 
officials pushed the usual free market prescription. They 
want to see East Timor open its economy to foreign in¬ 
vestment through privatisations, lowering wages, and 
cutting company taxes. 

The newly elected president, Xanana Gusmao, and 
other leaders of the East Timorese independence move¬ 
ment, are under immense pressure, and thus far appear 
willing to implement the policies demanded by the West. 

Exiled East Timorese leaders spent years lobbying 
for intervention by Australia, the US and former colonial 


rulers Portugal. 

To maintain the backing of those countries, the lead¬ 
ers ordered Falintil guerilla fighters in East Timor not to 
fight back against the Indonesia militia in 1999. 

The reliance on the backing of Western countries means 
that Gusmao is now having to satisfy their demands. 

East Timor's newly written constitution protects pri¬ 
vate property and encourages “free initiative and busi¬ 
ness management” and dictates that future governments 
“establish conditions to attract foreign investment”. 

Measures have been put in place to cap wage levels 
for local workers at $US3 a day. 

Many East Timorese people are unhappy at the con¬ 
cessions being made. 

Anger and resentment is likely to grow, as it becomes 
apparent that the free market prescription being touted 
for East Timor will impoverish people still further. 

Real independence can only be achieved by contin¬ 
ued struggle in East Timor, and in the rest of the region, 
for a just and equal society free from of dictates of global 
capital. 


Nearly half the 
population live 
on less than US 
550 a day 
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REVIEW 


John Pilger’s photographers 


Reporting the World, John 
Pilger’s Great Eyewitness 
Photographers. 

Auckland Museum until 21 July. 
Adults $10, concessions $7.50. 
Reviewed by VAUGHAN 
GUNSON 

Currently showing at the Auck¬ 
land M useum is a collection of 
some of the best photojournalism 
of the last 40 years 

The photos, spanning years 
and continents, were brought to¬ 
gether by the socialist journalist, 
John Pilger. 

Pilger has chosen the work of 
photographers he has personally 
worked with on his many investi- 
gationsinto injustices committed 
by brutal and repressive regimes 
around the world. M ost famously, 
the killing fields of Cambodia. 

Other photographers have 
been selected because they share 
Pilger's campaigning style: their 
determination to uncover and 
make visible injustices, whether it 
be inThatcher's B ritain in the '80s 


or that of the A boriginal people 
in A ustralia in the '90s. 

A s Pilger says of the exhibition: 

"In bringing together this se¬ 
lection my aim has been to show 
how great photographers are 
both storytellers and truth tellers, 
going against the consensual ver¬ 
sions of events, such as the illu¬ 
sions of 'booming' economicsand 
'smart' wars" 

This is the difference between 
photos on show here and much of 
what passes for photojournalism 
in the mainstream press. H ere the 
intention is to reveal what is re¬ 
ally going on, often exposing the 
death and destruction carried out 
by Western powers intent on fur¬ 
thering there own economic or 
military goals. 

The final series of photos 
shows the body of a young girl 
being pulled from rubble after a 
bombing raid by U S and B ritish 
forceson Basainlraqon25Janu- 
ary 1999. These photos achieve 
what Pilger believes great 
photojournalism should, they ex¬ 


pose the terror of a bombing cam¬ 
paign (the longest A nglo-A meri- 
can bombing campaign since 
WWII) which continues today, 
yet is largely ignored by the capi¬ 
talist media. 

While many of the images are 
graphic and disturbing—which I 
was personally apprehensive 
about before entering the exhibi¬ 
tion—these are balanced by im¬ 
ages of people defiantly strug¬ 
gling against repressive powers 

Like the 1991 photo of an 
E astTimorese youth, hisT-shirt 
covering his face, his fist 
clenched, crouched over plac¬ 
ards he has just written with a 
felt-tip marker denouncing the 
I ndonesian occupation. 

0 r the photo of a union organ- 
iser in South Africa being de¬ 
tained by a policeman, a gun held 
to her head, on M ay Day 1984, 
when one and half million work¬ 
ers went on strike against apart¬ 
heid.A reminder of the important 
role the organised working class 
played in that struggle. 


0 r the photo of a sign being 
erected by the Stevens, G olders 
and R icefamiliesinA liceSprings, 
A ustralia, in 1982, which reads: 

"This hi 11 isasacred siteforthe 
Aboriginal (caterpillar) dream¬ 
ing. In our tradition no one can 
damage this place." 

Without these and other im¬ 
ages the exhibition would have 
been very bleak. 

There was even an element of 
black humour, like the photo of 
inscribed Zippo lighters that be¬ 
came popular with A merican G Is 
in Vietnam. One of which read 
"A Iways ripped or always stoned 
I madeitayear I'm going home." 

Theshow isundoubtedly pow¬ 
erful, we are presented with the 
juxtaposed rhythms of exploita¬ 
tion and struggle, despair and joy, 
corruption and dignity; it is the 
history of capitalism in the last 
part of the 20th Century told 
through photographs 

Everyone interested in peace 
andjusticetoday should takethe 
time to see this exhibition. 


WHAT'S ON 


• CHRISTCHURCH 

Every Friday— Redevelopment 
picket vigil, 4:30-6 pm, Wesley 
house, Bealey Ave 
Every Saturday— peace vigil, 12:30 
to 1pm, by the Chalice in the Square. 

• WELLINGTON 

Every Monday— Capital GE Free 
meets 6:00, Green Rooms, Green 
Building, cnr Courtney Place & 
Cambridge Terrace 
Every Tuesday— Anti- Bypass 
Action meets 7:30, 289 Cuba St 
Every Wednesday— Peace Action 
Wellington stall, 12 noon to 2pm in 
Cuba Mall near Farmers. Phone 
(04) 382 8129. 

Every Thursday— Vigil for peace, 
5-6pm at Cenotaph. Contact (04) 
382 8129 

Every Thursday— Campaign for a 
Better City (CBC) meets 6:30, 3rd 
Floor, Trades Flail Vivian St. 

May 27— “Stop killing the people 
of Iraq”. Video and discussion 
organised by Peace Action 
Wellington. Athena College, 203 
Willis St. Phone Simon, 387 3252. 
May 29— Anti-Bypass protest, 

11:00 am, 63 Boulcott St, Historic 
Places Trust. 


June 12— Anti-Bypass protest, 

11:00am, Wellington Council 
Buildings, Wakefield St. 

• AUCKLAND 

May 4 to July 21 —Reporting the 
world: John Pilger’s Great 
Eyewitness Photographers at the 
Auckland War Memorial Museum, 
admission $10 / $7.50. 

June 3— “Voices Under Fire”, Global 
Peace & Justice Auckland forum. 
7:30pm, 147 Great North Rd. 

G1E Free 
National Day 
of Act ion 
JUNE 22 

Called by GE Free Coalition (Safe 
Food Coalition, Greenpeace, GE 
Free NZ, Bio-gro & Green Party). 

GE Free Activists Strategy Hui 
Saturday 15 & Sunday 16 June. 
Tapu Te Ranga Marae, 

Wellington. 

National contact Tremane Barr, 
phone (03) 981 5235, or email 
<tremane.barr@clear.net.nz> 


DETECTING THE DIVIDE 

Gosford Park 
Director: Robert Altman 
Reviewed by HAZEL CROFT 

In a big country mansion in 1932 a rich family and their friends 
gather, waited on hand and foot by an army of servants. At midnight 
a murder is committed. Gosford Park has all the hallmarks of an 
Agatha Christie whodunit. 

But anyone expecting the usual Agatha Christie fare, with its gentle¬ 
manly upper class heroes, comic book villains and racist stereotypes, 
will be sorely disappointed. 

This is a whodunit told from the servants’ point of view. 

From the moment the film begins, the contrast between the idle rich 
and the servants who wait on them is in the foreground of the film. 

The film opens as a maid, Mary, gets soaked to the skin in a down¬ 
pour, while her cosseted mistress, the Countess of Trentham, is ush¬ 
ered under cover to a waiting car. 

It is through the details of everyday life that we see the huge gulf 
between upstairs and downstairs. 

In some ways the whodunit element seems almost incidental to the 
film. But that doesn’t make the film any less compelling to watch. 

The acting is so good that even the most minor characters get to tell 
their story through looks and gestures. 

So one of most moving moments in the film is when the upright 
butler of the house drinks himself stupid because he is frightened he 
will be exposed for being a conscientious objector during the First 
World War. 

If you want to be kept on the edge of your seat, guessing who did the 
murder, then this might not be the film for you. But as a vivid, funny and 
enjoyable portrayal of class inequalities and injustices, Gosford Park is 
an excellent film. 
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CONTACTTHE 
SOCIALISTS 
IN YOUR AREA 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North Rd, 
Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


Meets 7.30pm every Monday at Room 2, 
Crossways (back entrance), Elizabeth St, 
Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Gordon 972 2296 
Email: gfarris@i4free.co.nz 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 6866498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@>pl.net 


Socialist Worker 
is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


Note: this address was previously mis-typed 


Socialist Worker 

WHERE WE STAND 



SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploitation 
which generates inequality, crisis and war. 
Although workers create society's wealth, 
it is controlled by the ruling class for its 
own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when the 
working class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically plans its 
production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This will 
eliminate all class divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such as China and 
Cuba, just like the former Soviet Union 
and the Eastern bloc, have nothing to do 
with socialism. They are state capitalist. 
We support the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial stalinist ruling 
class. 

REVOLUTION NOT REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what Alliance, Labour 
and union leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers state based 
on workers councils and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are exploited 
by capitalism, so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading working 
class revolutions around the world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all oppressed 
groups to organise for their own defence. 
Their liberation is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori self 
determination. 

The government’s approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a Maori elite while 
doing little for working class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establishment 
of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most militant 
sections of the working class have to be 
organised into a mass revolutionary 
socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of building 
such a party through involvement in the 
day-to-day struggles of workers and the 
oppressed. 

The Socialist Workers Organisation 
must grow in size and influence to provide 
leadership in the struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions with a 
rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to fight 
for socialism, then join us. 


* If you like reading Socialist Worker, send in this form: ■ 

| □ I want to attend a socialist meeting | 

® □ I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation * 

* □ I want to subscribe to Socialist Worker (posted to you each fortnight, . 

I enclose $30 for a year) * 

| NAME.PHONE. | 

I ADDRESS. 1 

J EMAIL. ® 

| Post to Socialist Worker, PO Boc 13-685 Auckland I 
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Kaimahi Whakahuihui 



A chance to rebuild the movement 

The GE Free Coalition has called a GE Free Awareness Day on June 22. 

Organisers hope this will show GE free supporters, as well as the Labour-led government, 
that the GE free movement is still alive, despite the decline since last year. 

In most parts of the country, the Awareness Day will probably involve supporters putting up 
GE free signs on their mail boxes. 

This limited form of protest was chosen because of uncertainty over the state of the move¬ 
ment six months after the last National Day of Action. 

Socialist Worker hopes that June 22 will be the start of the revival of the movement. 

We have some practical suggestions which we hope will be taken up by the GE Free Coali¬ 
tion's national leadership. 

• A future National Day of Protest should be called for late July (before the election). 

• The GE free signs displayed on June 22 should announce this next protest. 

• Were possible activists from different groups should get together and organise a public 
presence, such as a information stall or a rally. 

Beyond June 22, the movement must turn out to the organised working class by leafleting 
large workplaces and encouraging job delegates to join the campaign. 



WE HAVE 
THE POWER 


By DAVID COLYER 

The GE free movement is not the only 
campaign in which socialists argue for 
building “mass protests” and involving the 
organised working class. 

We argue that this is the best way forward 
in almost every campaign. 

Collective actions, like marches and big 
public meetings, bring those who are already 
active i n the movement together, and they en- 
courage new people to join in. 

This is important when most of the major 
parties, media corporate scientists and big 
business are singing the praises of G E (or 
whatever policy they are supporting). 

B ut do we really have the power to change 
anything? 

Yes we do. 

0 rdinary people, working class people,are 
theoverwhelming majority of society,and we 
do most of the work which keeps the capital¬ 
ist system running. 

I n one sense a demonstration, no matter 
how big, is not a treat to anyone. It’s just a 
crowd like at a rugby match, except people 
are supporting a political demand, rather than 
a football team. 

The power of mass protest lies in its po¬ 
tential to grow. 

You might start with a few thousand peo¬ 
ple protesting in the streets on a Saturday, but 
what if it goes further? 

Peaceful marches can turn to mass occu- 
pationsor blockadesof important builds, bat¬ 
tles with police or other direct challenges to 
the power of the state. 

Protests in the middle of a week day might 
involve thousands of workers going on strike. 

M ass strikes paralyse the economy. 

Sometimes they go further, with workers 
taking control of their workplaces and assert¬ 
ing their right to control the economy. 

It has happened before. 

And it is happening again around the 
world. In places like Italy, where 13 million 
joined a recent general strike, and in Ven¬ 
ezuela where an A merican-backed coup by 
military and business leaders was stopped 
when thousands poured into the streets and 
forced the return of the deposed president. 

It's been a long time since anything like 
that has happened in New Zealand. 

But things are changing here too. When 
15,000-strong march down Queen Street on 
September 1 last year, it was the largest pro¬ 
test since 1991. 

Government and business leaders don't 
want things to go any further down the road 
of mass revolt. W hich is why it is the best road 
for the G E free movement to travel on. 










